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CHILDREN AND STORKS, 
The scene of this little sketch is probably laid 
in Holland, for there the Stork is domesticated. 
The animal in this plate is a remarkable fine 


specimen of thisbird. It is probably taken from 
a design of Wouverman’s, who was a celebrated 
Dutch painter. 

The boys seem to be taking great liberties 
with the poor old Stork. It is to be hoped he 
will not open bis great bill and give them a nip. 

The old farmer is looking out of his barn-win- 
dow, smoking his pipe, and trying to see where 
the boys are, for he thinks it is time for them to 
go after the cows. 

But the little rogues are so hidden behind the 
rose-bush, that the old gentleman does not see 
them, and they do not make much noise, for they 
are a little lazy, and do not want to be sent for 
the cows. 

The Stork looks gravely at them. He would 
say, if he could speak, that they are naughty 
boys not to pay more respect to their father. 
He would tell them that Storks, when the old 
ones are too feeble to fly, carry their parents on 
their backs, and he would teach them to take a 
lesson from the long-billed bird.. , 
[The Child’s Picture Gallery. 








NARRATIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHILDREN EXPOSED TO DANGER. 


When we think of the numberless accidents to 
which children are exposed, it seems wonderful 
that so many live to grow up to be men and wo- 
men. Little heedless, helpless things, they are 
sent abroad without protection to manage for 
themselves,amidst a thousand dangers. And 
this is necessary, for leaving out the trouble and 
expense of a constant attendant, in no other 
way could they acquire the vigilance, the cour- 
age, and the activity, necessary to secure them 
from harm, and enable them to perform the ac- 
tive duties of life. Yet I often tremble, when I 














streets and crossing, unconscious @f danger, 
though within half a yard of the heels of a vic- 
ious horse, or a headlong cart or carriage. But 
God careth for these kttle ones, and perhaps no 
one arrives at a mature age, without being able 
to recollect several instances where life and limb 
were preserved by the apparent interposition of 
a special Providence. Surely this should be 
cause of thankfulness to Hinwwhose eye watches 
over us by night and by day, and whose hand is 
ever stretched out to protect us. 

I am no longer a child, but I remember an in- 
cident of my early youth, as clearly as if it had 
happened but yesterday, and I will write it out 
for my little friends, the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. I lived in a retired village, where 
the houses were thinly scattered, and I went to 
a school nearly half a mile from my home. The 
town was situated ina high range of country, and 
the winters were very severe, but we were a 
cheerful, courageous set, we boys and girls, and 
did not mind being obliged: to make our way 
through the snow when it was a foot deep; and 


see the little careless things rious pt dr the 


- bitter indeed must have been the cold, when we 


did not stop for half an hour to slide on the lit- 
tle, smooth, frozen pond that lay in our way, a 
practice which procured us many a reproof at 
the time, but which I never regret when I find 
it necessary to walk on an icy pavement, and 
contrast the ease and confidence with which I 
move with the timid, anxious, tottering steps of 
those ladies who enjoyed no such early advan- 
tages. 

Our school-house was a little low building, on 
the top of a hill, with nothing to break the storm 
around us, but one large walnut tree, which 
grew on the northern side of the building, and 
threw its long arms over the roof in every di- 
rection. Since memory has taken me inside 
this school-room, you must permit me to lingera 
moment there. Methinks 1 see the kind yet de- 
termined countenance of Peter Sprague, the good 
old teacher who inducted me into the knowledge 
of Bag and Baker, who kindly sharpened the 
front of my hammered leaden ‘ plummet,” and 
set me such beautiful copies of large, round hand, 
and who once gave me a fine sugar almond, be- 
cause I spelt a word which the others could not 
spell. How proudly I walked from the bottom 
to the top of that long class, and what a prize 
that almond was. Methinks I hear the long te- 
nacious branches of the walnut tree striking and 
grating upon the roof, as the wind whistled over 
them and rattled the icicles with which they were 
covered down the huge chimney, where they 
sometimes leaped out upon the floor even to our 
very feet, as we sat ranged on long benches en- 
gaged in seeming study or covert mischief. The 
desks were ranged against the walls and a hap- 
py day for me was it, when I was promoted toa 
seat at one near a window where could amuse 
myself with lookiug abroad in the intervals of 
occupation. The passers-by were few on that 
lonely road, but a large extent of country bound- 
ed by a distant range of hills lay open before 
me, and not an appearance of nature, not a 
shadow or a cloud, or a gleam of sunshine fell 


upon that landscape, but I observed it, and was 
deeply sensible of its beauty. The thunder- 
cloud that slowly gathered in blackness and then 
broke with terror, the steady falling of the au- 
tumn rain, the whirling of the thousand flakes 
of snow so dark and mazy when you looked into 
the sky, so white and uniform when they fell 
between your eye and some colored object, the 
waving of distant forests, the color of rocks, the 
hues of foliage, the smoke of far-off chimneys, 
every thing impressed itself upon my young 
imagination with a force that time can never 
obliterate or even weaken. 

One day, when I was about eleven years old, 
I had been detained at the school until all. my 
companions had departed, but I «lid not mind 
going home alone. It had been good sleighing 
for several days, and the road down the long 
hill was well trodden and as smooth as ice. I 
was trudging down it, thinking of the beauty of 
the western sky where the‘sun was just setting, 
when_I heard a man at a distance shouting with 
all his might. I did not suppose he could be 
calling to me, and was going on close to one 
side of the road, when a little dog of my ac- 
quaintance sprang before me, and Jooking up 
into my face began to bark most furiously. At 
this moment I heard the man at a distance dis- 
tinctly call my name, and at the same instant I 
felt a sudden sharp push upon my shoulder. I 
looked around, and directly above me were the 
unwieldly heads of an immense pair of oxen, 
their big nostrils distended, their great eyes 
glaring wildly, their vast horns working up and 
down, and their huge feet lifted as if to trample 
me in the earth. And such I have no doubt 
would have been my fate, (for I felt myself fall- 
ing,) had I not involuntarily Jaid hold of the 
nearest thing to keep me up. This was a horn 
of one of the oxen and he whirled round his 
head with such violence to rid himself of the in- 
cumbrance, that I was thrown into a soft snow 
bank on the opposite side of the road, where I 
remained quite safe and free from injury, the 
weight and impetus of the oxen carrying them 
into the drift on the other side. The driver of 
the oxen came running after them, and themman 
who had called to me to get out of their way 


came up, and after helping me out of the snow- , 


drift, gave him a scolding for not better guiding 
his team, but the only reply he made was, that 
the oxen were vicious and always run at * wo- 
men folks.” 

My friend, the little dog, barked and capered 
about for joy at seeing me safe, ner would he 
leave me until I had reached home, when I gave 
him part of the pudding which had been _reserv- 
ed for me from dinner, Either the remembrance 
of this treat, or the liking which is apt te spring 
up for those whom we have obliged, operated on 
the mind of little Caper so strongly, that after 
that time he became my constant companion, 
and more than once served mea very gong an 











Remarxs.—We ought to bear one another’s bur- 
dens, not to add to them. 





Many are taught with the briars and thorns of afflic- 
tion, that would not learn otherwise. - 
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RELIGION. 








Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
HISTORY OF ESTHER. 
Concluded from page 162. 

When the time of their fast was finished, Esther 
lost ne time, but on the third day, When her de- 
votions were fresh upon her spirit, she address- 
ed the king. She putow her royal apparel, that 
she might recommend herself to him, and stood 
on the inner court of the king’s house. And 
when the king saw her, he looked upon her gra- 
ciously, and held out the sceptre towards her— 
and Esther drew near and touched the top of it, 
which showed that she presented herself as a 
petitioner. So far from counting her an offen- 
der, the king appeared glad to see her, and 
ready to oblige her, and said, ‘* What wilt thou, 
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prescribed the highest expressions of honor that 
could be bestowed onasubject. That he should 
be arrayed in royal robes and escorted about the 
city, in the pomp ang@ grandeur of the king, ex- 
cept that he did not require the sceptre, the em- 
blem of power ; and that all the people should pay 
him reverence. The king gives orders that all 
these honors should be heaped upon Mordecai! 
and that Haman himself should cause it to be 
done ! 

Haman dared not dispute, but obeyed the 
king. (It would be difficult to decide which felt 
it to be the greatest force put upon him—proud 
Haman in putting this honor upon Mordecai, or 
humble Mordeeai in accepting it.) Mordecai, 
not being inflated with the honog put upon him, 
came again to the king’s gate. He returned to 
lits place, and tlie duties-of it, immediately ; but 





queen Esther, and what is thy request? it shall 
be given thee, to the half of the kingdom.” All 
the request she had to make him at this time, 
was that he would come to a Banquet which she 
had prepared for him; and bring Haman along 
with him. Whatever she might have to ask, she 
first requested his company—for if he should re- 
fuse this, it would be of little avail to present 
her other request. She might then endavor to 
bring him into a pleasant humor, and soften his 
spirit, that he might with the more considera- 
tion receive the complaint she bad to make to 
hina. 

The king readily accepted her invitation, and 
with his friend Haman joined her at the banquet, 
which was a proof of his regard for her. Then 
he renewed his kind enquiry—what is thy peti- 
tion? with his assurance it should be granted. 
Even then Esther thought it not prudent to pre- 
sent her great petition, but requested him to 
come the next day to a banquet which she would 
prepare for him, and also bring his friend, and 
then she would ask him the favor she had in 
view. Puffed up with the honor of being invit- 
ed to Esther’s feast—Haman was joyful and 
‘glad of heart. But, when he saw Mordecai in 
the king’s gate, that he stood not up, nor moved 
for him, he was full of indignation; but he re- 
frained from expressing it, until he reached his 
house, and then he tol! Zeresh his wife, of his 


’ preferment in the king’s court—of the distin- 


guished honor and favor showed him by the 
queen—and the renewed invitation he had to be 
her guest on the morrow—but added, that all 
this availed him nothing, so long as Mordecai 
refused to pay him reverence. His wife and 
friends seeing his wretchedness, advised him 
without delay to’cause the death of Mordecai, 
whose life rendered his own so uncomfortable, 
notwithstanding all his preferments at court. 
They advised him to have prepared a gallows, 
50 cubits high, and in the morning speak to the 
king, who no doubt would agree to it, and have 
Mordecai hanged, and then he could have some 
satisfaction in going to the queen’s banquet. 
The plan pleased Haman, and he caused the gal- 
lows to be made. 

On that night the king could not sleep, and he 
called for the book of records, the journal of his 
reign, that it might be read to him. The ser- 
vant in the course of his reading, came to the 
plot against the king’s life, which was discovered 


by Mordecai in time to prevent the execution of 


it. The king enquired what honor had been 
conferred upon Mordecai for this service? The 
servants informed him that nothing had been 
done to reward him. In the king’s gate he sat 
before, and there he continued still. When the 
morning came, Haman came early to the court. 
The wakeful king, enquired of his attendant, 
who it was that he heard in the court?’ The 
servant said behold, Haman standeth in the 
court. And he said, ‘let him come in.” The 
king asked Haman, how he should ezpress his 
favor to one whom he had marked for a favorite? 
Haman concluding he himself was the favorite, 


Haman hagted to his house, mourning with his 
disappointment, as one that looked upon himself, 
sunk, and condemned. His wife could not con- 
sole him, but expressed her opinion, that he 
would never succeed in his purpose to destroy the 
Jews, but would surely fall before them. While 
they were yet talking, the king’s chamberlains 
came, to hasten his attendance at the Queen’s 
banquet. So the king and Haman met at the 
royal feast. The king calm and pacific—Ha- 
man disquieted and desponding. The king 
again invites Esther to present her petition, 
kindly assuring her it should be granted, to the 
half of the kingdom. Esther then surprised the 
king, with a petition—not for wealth or honor, 
but for the rescue of herself, and her country- 
men from death and destruction! The king 
stands amazed at the remonstrance, and asks, 
who is he, and where is he that durst presume 
in his heart to do so? Is there such ‘a man, 
such a monster in nature, to contrive the mur- 
der of the queen and all her friends?) And Es- 
ther said, ‘* The adversary and enemy is this 
wicked Haman!” Then Haman was afraid be- 
fore the king and queen. The king retires in 
anger. He rose from table in a great passion 
aud went into the. palace garden, and Haman 
stood up to make request for his life to. the 
queen, and fell down before her. The king re-7 
turned from the palace garden, yet more exas- 
perated against him, and felt that nothing was 
too vile to be attempted by such a villain—as he 
poured forth his anathemas—the guards covered 
his face, and at the suggestion of one of them 
Haman was forthwith hanged on the high gal- 
lows, which he had caused to be made for Mor- 
decai. Then ‘was the king’s wrath pacified ! 
And he gave unto Esther, Haman’s house and 
estate, and having now learned for the first time 
that Mordecai was her cousin, he made him lord 
in the room of Haman, and transferred to him 
the trust he had reposed in Haman, gave him his 
ring, and made him his favorite: The queen 
made him her steward, and placed him over the 
house of Haman. But although Esther and her 
valued friend the guardian of her orphanage, 
were now safe under the king's protection, all 
the rest of her people were exposed, for the 
edict against them was in fulfforce. She there- 
fore came again into the king’s presence, falling 
at his feet and besgeeching him with tears, to pre- 
vent the mischief which was devised by Haman. 
The king held out the golden sceptre towards 
her. She arose and stood before him, and beg- 
ged that by another edict, he would reverse the 
letters devised by Haman, to destroy the Jews, 
in all the provinces. This petition Esther pre- 
sents with much affection, great deference, and 
a pathetic plea—“‘ for how can I endure to see the 
evil that shall come upon my people?” The king 
informed her, that according to the constitution 
of the Persian government, the former edict 
could not be revoked, yet he found an expedient 
to defeat the design of Haman, by publishing an- 
other decree authorizing the Jews to stand upon 
their defence, showing his willingness to do the 














the. king’s commandment, Mordecai was com- 
missioned to dispatch messengers throughout the 
realm, to commission the Jews to be ready to 
defend themselves, and to enrich themselves by 
the spoils of their enemies. This shows the ab- 
surdity of their constitution, that none of the 
king’s edicts might be repealed, for it here laid 
the king under a necessity of enaeting a civil 
war in his own dominions. And Mordecai went 
out from the presence of the king, in royal ap- 
patel of blue and white, and a great, crown of 
gold, and a garment of fine linen and purple. 
These are things of small importance, but as 
they were marks of the king’s favor, and thus of 
God’s favor to his people. It is well witha na- 
tion, when the ensigns of dignity are made the 
ornaments of true religion. The city ef Shu- 
shan had joy and gladness, and many became 
proselytes to the Jewish religion, renounced 
idolatry, and worshipped the true God. The 
holy cheerfulness’ of those that profess: religion, 
will invite others to be religious. 

We have now before us two royal edicts in 
farce, one bearing date the 13th day of the first 
month, decreeing that all the Jews, should be 
destroyed on the 13th day of the 12th month. 
And another bearing date the 23d day of the 3rd 
month empowering the Jews on the day appoint- 
ed for their slaughter, to draw the sword in their 
own defence. At the appointed time, the day of 
combat arrived, and the Jews were victorious, 
and slew 75,000 of their enemies; but they took 
no spoil, leaving that for the women and chil- 
dren, and only slaying those who were armed 
against them. The Jews in the country, clear- 
ed themselves of their enemies on the 13th day 
of the month, and rested on the 14th day. The 
Jews in Shushan the royal city, took two days 
for their military execution, so that they rested 
on the 15th day. We may weil imagine that 
Esther and Mordecai were much affected with 
the triumphs of the Jews. To perpetuate the 
remembrance of the event, Mordecai wrote a 
history and dispersed copies of it among all the 
people... A Festival was instituted, to be observ- 
ed annually from generation to generation by 
the Jews, in remembrance of this wonderful 
work, which God wrought for them. It was 
called the feast of Purim, from pura Persian 
word, which signifies a Jot, because Haman had 


by lot determined this to be the time of the Jews 


destruction. The observation of this feast was 
to be both universal and perpetual. It is still 
kept by the Jews, and this furnishes one proof 
of the authenticity of this feast. An American 
missionary who was at Jerusalem, March 16, 
1835, when this feast was celebrated, speaks of 
it as a day of great excess, intemperance, and 
boisterous mirth with the Jews. 

Because there is so little of the language of 
Canaan. in this book, nor any mention of the 
name of God, some think it was not written by 
Mordecai, but was an extract from the journals — 
of the kings of Persia. But he wrote it at Shu- 
shan the Palace, where policy reigned more than 
piety, and he wrote according to the genius of the 
place. Even those who are truly pious, are apt 
to lose the savor of their religion when they con- 
verse wholly with those who have little piety. 
The book closes with a brief account of Morde- 
cai’s advancement, and an allusion to a more 
particular relation of his excellencies of charac- 
ter and conduct as written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Media and Persia. 








THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


ON OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS, 


George Worthington was an only son; he was 
possessed of kind and affectionate parents, who 
were extremely fond of him, and who endeavor- 
ed to teach him every thing which might be use- 
ful to him in future life. His father was a 
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try village about 10 miles from the city of 
he had retired from the cares of business when 
George was quite small, and devoted his time to 
study and the education of his children. George 
was early taught to reverence and respect reli- 
gion; and his father endeavored to instil moral 
precepts into his youthful mind, and his endeav- 
ors were in some degree repaid by George’s 
kind and obliging disposition, still he was not 
all his father wished; he was sometimes disobe- 
dient, and was easily led to do things which he 
knew were wrong. His father would often re- 
monstrate with him on his conduct ; at’such times, 
George would appear penitent, and promise to 
do better in future, but he was not entirely cured 
of his fault till the incident happened I am about 
to relate. 

George would often ride to the neighboring 
city with his father; and it was his delight to 
walk about and look upon the gay sights which 
presented themselves to his view. He was one 
day on one of these visits to the city, walking 
with his father, when his father entered a store, 
leaving George at the door with a strict injunc- 
tion not to go away till he returned. For some- 
time George remained where his father left him ; 
but seeing a company of soldiers passing in the 
next street, and a number of boys following them, 
he thought he would go as far as the street, and 
come directly back. So he went after them, and 
after looking at them ashort time thought he would 
follow them a short distance. Thus we see how 
one step of disobedience leads on to another; 
he followed them a short time, and then attempt- 
ed to return; but he was completely bewildered 
in the crowd, he could not possibly find his way 
back; and did not know the name of the street 
where his father stopped. He wandered about 
for some time hoping to find the street, but not 
finding it, and being tired and weary, he sat 
down upon a door step and begantocry. He 
then thought how naughty it was for him to have 
disobeyed his father, and called.to mind all his 
father had said to him, and resolved if he did 
get back never to do so again, but to do what- 
ever hetoldhim. Atlengtha gentleman passing 
saw him, and asked what was the matter? George 
then related to him how he had got lost, and the 
gentleman taking pity on him, told him to get 
up and go home with him, and in the morning 
he would go with him and try to find out his fa- 
ther. He went home with the gentlemen and 
passed the night. In the meantime his father 
went down the street asking every person he 
met, whether they had seen a person of George’s 
description; bat none had seen him. After 
searching about some time to no purpose, he 
went to the house of a friend, determined in the 
morning to renew his search. After a sleepless 
night, he arose. early and went out, and had not 
gone far when he saw George walking in the 
street with the gentleman who had been so kind 
as to befriend him. The father and son were 
overjoyed at thus unexpectedly meeting each 
other, and having thanked the gentleman for his 
kindness they started for home. 

On their way, George related to his father 
how he had got lost, and how kind the gentle- 
man had been to him. ‘This, my son,” said 
Mr. W. ‘is the effect of disobedience; if you 
had remained where I told you, you would not 
have got lost, and occasioned me the trouble 
and anxiety which you have. I hope this will 
prove a lesson to you. Remember, I tell youto 
do nothing except what is for your interest to do, 
and although my demands may appear to you 
unreasonable, still you should give way to my 
judgment as I am older and more experienced 
than you; and now, in future, I hope you will 
comply with my requests and although you may 
receive no immediate benefit from it, depend 
upon if, the child who obeys his parents is al- 
ways happier, succeeds better in his undertak- 


ings, and is more respected than he who does 
not.” 
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This did prove a valuable lesson to George, 
who ever obeyed his parents in every thing they 
wished ; and though their demands often ap- 
peared unreasonable, still und in the end it 
proved much for his advantage to obey them ; 
and he now writes this in the hopes that all lit- 
tle children who read it, may profit by his ex- 
ample, and yield to the superior judgment of 
their parents in all things. Puno. 








MORALITY. 


RUTH, AMY, AND THE VIOLET. 


These two little girls were sisters, and lived in 
Pennsylvania. In early spring, just as violets 
began to bloom, fhey were playing and running 
in a meadow, near their father’s house. They 
both happened, at the same time, to see a violet 
a little ahead of them. Both sprang to get it. 
Ruth, the elder sister, came‘to it. first, and pick- 
ed it. Amy was angry, and cried out, “I saw 
it first, and it belongs to me.” ‘No, it is not 
yours, it is mine,” said Ruth; “ for I saw it as 
soon as you did, and I got to it first, and picked 
it. So I have got it, and you shall not have it.” 
Amy was quite furious, snatching at the flower, 
and striking her sister. Then Ruth became an- 
gry, and struck back again. So they had areg- 
ular fight about it, screaming, and beating each 
other. The mother heard it, and came to see 
what was the matter. There she found her lit- 
tle daughters, tearing and beating each other, in 
a great rage. 

‘** What does this mean?” asked the mother. 

**Ruth got my flower,” said Amy. 

*¢ No, [ didn’t, mother,” said Ruth. 
mine. I saw it first, and picked it.” 

‘¢ But where is the flower?” asked the mother. 

Lo! it had been torn to pieces in the fight! 
Thus each claimed the flower by right of first 
discovery ; and in fighting to decide who saw it 
first, and who should have it, both lost it! 

How could this fight have been prevented, and 
the sweet violet, and the sweeter spirit of sister- 
ly love and affection, have been preserved? Ruth 
said she saw it first, and claimed it. Amy said 
she saw it first, and claimed it. Now, though 
Ruth had the violet in her hand, if, when Amy 
said, “It is mine, | saw it first, I will have it, 
Ruth had said to her, ‘Sister, if you think the 
pretty flower is yours, you may have it; I should 
rather let you have it than keep it myself; only 
I want you to love me as a dear sister; I had 
rather have that than all the flowers that grow,” 
would there have been any fight? any anger? 
any coldness or unkindness between the sisters? 
None. They would have saved their sisterly 
affection from so rude a shock, and the sweet 
violet too; and Amy would not have cared 
whether the flower had been in her sister’s hand, 
or in her own. She would have enjoyed it just 
as well—nay, better, had it been in her sister’s. 
The sweet and pretty flower belonged to him 
who made it. He made it to delight the two 
sisters. How wicked in them to get angry and 
fight about it! Our heavenly Father made the 
earth, and all the beautiful and precious things 
that adorn it. They are all his. “ He invites all 
his children to come and enjoy them. We ad- 
mire them; we see there are more than enough 
for all; and it would seem that, as brothers and 
sisters, as dear and loving children of a common 
Father, we might look at them, use and enjoy 
them, in love and peace. 
see the beautiful things our Father has laid be- 
fere us, to please us, and make us happy in his 
love, and in each other’s love, we begin to fight 
for them, as Ruth and Amy did for that pretty 
violet.—A Kiss for a Blow. 
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THE AUTUMNAL LEAF, 
‘* Come, my brother,” said Jane, ‘* come, don’t 
stop behind so far. Don’t you hear? Sister 
will leave you if you don’t run.” These words 


Yet, as soon as we. 


SS 


were spoken in low and pleasant tones, as Jane 
stepped along without turning her head to see 
what detained her little brother. It was a de- 
lightful afternoon, and the autumnal leaves were 
dropping thick and fast along the gravelled walk 
where Jane and her brother rambled. At first 
he hardly knew what to make of the descent of 
the variegated foliage. But stopping, he picked 
up one leaf but little changed from its rich sum- 
mer hues, and after admiring that awhile, anoth- 
er was selected of crimson shade, which seemed 
more beautiful to him. Just then another fell 
by his side, bleached by the death-frost, which 
he added to his selection with a smile of joy and 
a half suppressed exclamation of wonder. So 
deeply. was he engaged with these emblems of 
decay that he seemed to forget every thing about 
him. That infant spirit, just budding into exist- 
ence, saw nothing in the falling leaf to cause sad- 
ness. One observing his bright eye and flushed 
cheek and joyous prattle might have said, boy, 
so shall thy beauty fade, thy features change in 
coming years, when age and sickness shall over- 
take thee, and death shall chill thy frame. But 
far off would that day be fixed. The happy 
pair were soon locked hand in hand, and, de- 
lighted with new objects as they passed, hasten- 
ed to their home. 

A few weeks passed and that boy lay in his 
mother’s arms, pale and emaciated. The flush 
of health and the smile of innocence had fled. 
That kind and affectionate sister was yet by his 
side, and often -with the softest, gentlest tones 
would she say, ‘‘ Come, brother, come to sister ; 
will you?” ‘There was no reply, nor attempt to 
change his position. It was soon apparent to all, 
that this fair one, green in youth, was fading and 
soon to fall like the autumnal leaf to the bosom 
of the earth. No sooner did I see him than m 
thoughts reverted to the tree and walk where 
he stood delighted with the signal of his own dis- 
solution.—S. 8. Treasury. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THAT YOUNG MAN, 


Seest thou that young man? He has just come 
to your city or village to reside. He has left a 
pious father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
and a home which has been a retreat from dan- 
ger and a shield from temptation. He is among 
strangers. He knows not his friends from his 
foes. Every object around him is new. He 
hears the hearty greetings of friends and asso- 
ciates, but he has none. He enters the sanctu- 
ary of God, is conducted to a seat, remains an 
attentive hearer of the word, and leaves without 
speaking or being spoken to. He sees the youth 
of both sexes assembling to receive instruction 
from the Bible. The first impulse is to join 
them. But he is checked ere he takes the first 
step, by the thought that he is a stranger. He 
goes to his residence, shuts himself into his cham- 
ber, thinks in sadness of home and friends, of 
morning and evening prayers, and is about tak- 
ing a Bible from his trunk placed there by. his 
mother, when a rap at the door calls him away. 
‘“*Good evening, friend L ,” says a young 
man, one of the family, as L. opens the door and 
bids him walk in. ‘* Wouldn’t you like to walk 
an hour about the place?” inquires the young 
man. The temptation is strong, comes: upon 
him suddenly, his social feelings crave society, 
and he yields to the solicitation. He walks and 
talks as little as courtesy will allow, but thinks 
intensely of his wide departure from the way in 
which he has been trained. He returns, glad 'to 
be by himself again. But carefully reading two 
chapters in his Bible cannot satisfy conscience, 
The week passes with occasional intimations of 
increasing attachment on the part of his friend. 
The Sabbath returns, and L. is in readiness for 
meeting by the ringing of the first bell, but his 








friend has not appeared at breakfast. Lest he 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














should be unexpectedly tempted again, he walks 
to the Sabbath School, takes a seat in the back 

art of the room and almost imagines himself at 
le but no one speaks to him or invites him 
to join a class. He has half a mind to take his 
seat with others, but the though that he isa 
stranger deters him. At the close of divine ser- 
vice many look at him, pass by, but none speak. 
At dinner he sees his friend dressed in his best. 
He is seated quietly in his chamber reading. 
‘*Come, Howard,” says the young man to one 
of his companions who sat by dozing, “let us go 
up and get L. and we will have a little pleasure 
tramp this afternoon. It won’t do to sleep all 
day.” So saying, he was soon at L.’s door. 
«Come L. we are going ona little excursion and 
want you to join us.” . The door is shut and L, 
is left alone to decide. He lays aside his Bible, 





gets up, goes to the window and stands in deep 
thought for a long time, but finally decides to 
go, lest he should have no associates. - For 
months the struggles continue; but he has suc- 
ceeded inso far silencing the voice of conscience, 
that he can now walk, ride or sleep on the Sab- 
bath, smoke, drink, scoff at every thing sacred, 
and do his part in leading others in the same 
way he has been led. 

Could: you have done nothing to save that 
young man? Have you done to him as you 
would wish one todoto your son or brother were 
he in similar circumstances? He came to you 
first as though directed by a kind providence, 
and yet you took him not bythe hand. He was 
willing to be led then into the kingdom of Christ; 
now he will oppose you; his heart was soft then, 
his feelings tender; now it is hard, passionate. 
He then sought you; now heshunsyou. Chris- 
tian, friend of the young, whoever you are, take 
that young man to your home, to your Sabbath 
school aad to your sanctuary, and save a soul. 

[S. S. Treasury. 


EDITORIAL. 














OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS. 





There was a small house erected in a part of 
our garden with pretty verandahs and a cupola. 
We looked with some curiosity to see who were 
to be our neighbors; and early in the warm 
spring a neat little couple in search of a sum- 
‘mer residence came to view it; and after sever- 
al visits, going in and out of the door many 
times, they concluded to stay and take posses- 
‘sion. We were very glad of it; for an unocce- 
pied house seems so lonesome to look at. 

We sometimes watched our new neighbors, 
but they took no notice of us, whatever, seeming 
perfectly happy in each other’s society, going 
‘often abroad, but never bringing home any com- 
pany, so we could not judge of them by their 
associates, you know. They would sing sweet- 
ly morning and evening, and, often, if bright and 
sundhiny, through the day. Busy little people 
they seemed to be, but had apparently no out of 
door occupation. They never went to market 
to purchase provisions, nor had they so much as 
asbasket in the house; but lived day by day from 
thie Liord’s'table,'so, they had no need to lay up 
in ‘store for themselves. 

We would. now and then observe them as we 
sat at the window, sewing or reading, and it was 
ibeautifal to see how loving they were’; ‘their 
eweet Voices and caresses seemed to rebuke the 
‘*ll-fiatured and fretful. Nor do I’know whether 
qur tenants would have remained, if our garden 
had -not been a quiet,;peaceful spot. They-staid, 
thowever, through the summer, and we were 





‘pleased ‘to'ste ‘them bring out ‘their 'little ones 
? 


perfect images of themsel¥es, only not quite so 
good looking. Now there was no door to shut 
too, in cold weat in their house, which was 
no objection to them, but which would seem a 
strange circumstance to you if you had not 
thought, from the very first, I was talking about 
a bird house; so the little feathered inmates 
took Jeave before September came, to return, 
we hope, with the gentle spring, again to be our 
next door neighbors.— Communicated. 








VARIETY. 














Sahbath School and the Public Worship of God. 

It was a Sabbath morning—cold, boisterous, and 
snowy- A Christian father who lived about four miles 
from the house of God, was quietly composing himself 
to stay at home. : 

“ Father,” said his son, a lad of some eight summers 
old, “ are you going to meeting this morning?” 

“ No, child, it is too rough.” + 

“Oh, father! what shall I do? If you do not gol 
cannot get to Sunday School to day, and I shall be so 

' 

The father sat thoughtfully a few moments. His 
child’s earnestness roused him. If my child would go, 
I ought to go too, he thought, and jumping up he fixed 
his sleigh, and when the man of God stood in the sacred 
desk, that family sat cheerfully in their pew. 

Reader! Behold the influence of Sabbath Schools on 
public worship. If you are a teacher, be in earnest to 
have your schools continued through the winter months. 

- a 
The Influence of a Christian’Mother, 

“ My mother,” says John Newton, “stored my memo- 
ry with many valuable pieces, chapters, and portions of 
Scripture, catechisms, hymns and psalms. Though in 
process of time I sinned away all the advantages of 
those early impressions, yet they were fora great while 
a restraint upon me. They returned again and again, 
and it was very long before I could shake them off; and 
when the Lord at length opened my eyes, I found great 
benefit from them. Besides the great pains my mother 
took with me, she often commended me to God with 
many prayers and tears, and I doubt not I reap the ben- 
efit of those prayers to this hour.” 

: ———>— 


A Fiddler Converted, 

John Skinner, of Houndscroft, in Gloucestershire, was 
a strolling fiddler, going from fair to fair, and supplying 
music to any that would hire him. Having determined 
to incommode Mr, Whitefield, who was going to preach, 
he obtained a standing on a ladder raised toa window 
near the pulpit; he remained a quiet, if not an attentive 
hearer till the text was named, when he intended to be- 
in his opposing and annoying exercise on the violin. 
t pleased God while he was putting the instrument in 
tune, to convey the word spoken with irresistible power 
to his soul ; his attention being diverted from his origi- 
nal design, and his purpose broken, that God’s purpose 
according to election might stand, he heard the sermon 

out, when he became altogether a changed character. 

—_>—__—- 
Insufficiency of Worldly Amusements. 


A French physician was once consulted by a person 
who was subject to most gloomy fits of melancholy. 
He advised his patient to mix in scenes of gaiety, and 
particularly to frequent the Italian theatre; and added, 
“If Carline does not expel your gloomy complaint, your 
case must be desperate indeed.” The reply of the pa- 
tient is worthy the attention of all those who frequent 
such places in search of happiness, as it shows the unfit- 
ness and insufficiency of these amusements. “ Alas! 
sir, J am Carline! and while I divert Paris with mirth, 
and'make them almost die with laughter, I myself am 
dying with melancholy and chagrin.” 

—o—_—_ 


Zeal for the Scriptures, 


There was a peasant in the county of Cork, who un- 
derstood that a gentleman had a copy of the Scriptures 
in the Irish language, and begged to see it. He asked 
whether he might borrow the New Testament in his 
own tongue. The gentleman said, he could not obtain 
another copy, and he was afraid to trust it to take a copy 
in writing. “Where will you get the paper?” asked 
the gentleman. “I will buy it.” “And the pens and 
ink?” “J will buy them.” “Where will you find a 
place?” “Jf your honor will allow me your hall, I 
would come after I had done my work in the day, and 
take a copy by portions of time in the evening.” The 
gentleman was so struck ‘with such zeal, that he gave 


him the use of the hall and light, by which to take a 
copy. The man was firm to his purpose, finished the 
work, and produced a copy of the New Testament in 
writing by his own hand. A printed copy has been giv- 
en him in exchange, and the written one is placed in the 
hands of the Noble President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as a monument of the desire of the Irish 
to know the Scriptures. 








; POETRY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE RUINED COTTAGE, 


Ah, me! how oft in childhood’s hour, 
We've sat beneath yon garden bower, 
Engaged in mirthful talk, or song, 

While all unheeded flew along 

The gladsome minutes. How we played, 
Beneath yon ancient maple’s shade, 

My friend and 1, entwining there, 

Gay, spring-time garlands for our hair; 
Or with the mimic tea-set made, 

A rustic party in the shade, 

Our dolls the guests, while we the while, 
With curt’sey grave, and well-bred smile, 
Would welcome them, and “ hope they’d find 
The tea and sweetmeats to their mind ;” 
And beg they’d “ condescend to take 

But just another piece of cake.” 

How oft with skipping-rope we’d bound, 
The alleys and the walks around, 

While ever and anon rang out, 

Our joyous laugh and merry shout. 

And then, when winter evenings came 
With many a dance, and prank, and ganie, 
Beside that cheerful, blazing hearth, 

We made even age partake our mirth. 


Sometimes a milder mood would steal 

O’er our young hearts, and we would feel 
A strange delight to sit and muse, 

As twilight threw its changeful hues 
Across the heavens, and through the room, 
Would steal a pensive, pleasing gloom. 
Then would we speak of hopes and fears 
That threw along our coming years 

Strong lights and shadows, heightened still, 
By fancy’s ever varying skill. 


At other times the “ storied page ” 
Would all our hearts and minds engage; 
And we would list with many a tear, 
Sweet Simple Susan’s woes to hear; 

Or Jaugh when Angelina came 

Her “ Unknown Friend” to see and claim. 


And then, our plays and reading o’er, 
How pleasant ’twas to seek the store, 
And spread the simple evening treat, 
Of cakes, and nuts, and apples sweet; 
While older friends would join the ring, 
And stores of wit and counsel bring. 


. Then the leave-taking ; who would miss 
The sweet good-night, the parting kiss ; 
The grave advice of aunties sage, 

And the kind, blessing hand of age ? 
I’ve felt them, and not yet, not yet, 
Those early friends can I forget. 


But now, alas! how changed the scene; 
That garden bower, those alleys green, 
Broken, despoiled, and covered o’er, 
With weeds that feel the scythe no more. 
Tbat door with woodbine over hung, 
Where oft the joyful welcome rung, 
Thrown on the ground and mouldering there, 
*Mid heaps of rubbish, brown and bare. 
Those walls laid open to the eye 

Of every careless passer-by ; 

And, O! that sacred household hearth, 
That dearest spot in all the earth, 
Whose very smoke stains seem to start 
A thousand memories in the heart, 

That tell of peace, and love, and bliss, 
And sweet, domestic charities, 

Now lonely, and deserted, given 

To all the winds and storms of heaven. 
The very maple seems to mourn, 

Its leaves less green, its branches torn; 
And the chill wind that whistles by, 
Sounds like a melancholy sigh. 


And she, my friend, so early ta’en; 

I ne’er shall see her face again; 

But I will trust she wanders there, 
Where flowers are ever blooming fair; 











And where nor grief, nor change she meets, 
In the Heavenly City’s golden streets. S.S. A. 
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